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of Christendom. The well-known generosity of the London geographers, whose 
active support I have known thrice, makes me hope that my present needs 
will not he disregarded. And if I fortunately arrive this year in the Wada'i 
Sultan's capital, I hope to arrive in the summer of the following year in 
London, and give your learned assembly an account of my journeys. Being 
nearly certain of the success of my request to the Royal Geographical Society, 
I beg you to forward the money to Tripoli, in Barbary, to Mr. Consul Rossi, 
who will satisfy those persons of whom I have to borrow money here. 

I also inform you of the very interesting and peculiar petrifactions in the 
Ade-" dunes " and in the Oeis mountains, through which my way led between 
Kauar and Kanem, and from which I brought several specimens. They arc 
partly quite closed hollow stones, often filled up with sand, looking like vesicles, 
from the size of a pea to that of a fist, partly long tubes, hollow inside, of 
glassy sound, and partly leaves, which I at first took to be petrified fern-leaves, 
and afterwards for petrified intergrown " Had "-plants, Anabasis alopecurois. 
I have since rejected this idea, and do not yet know what to think of these 
curious forms. I have collected many specimens of them, and the learned in 
this branch of science will probably decide to what class these strange forms 
appertain. 

G^EHABD EOHLFS. 

2. On a new Harbour opposite Zanzibar. 

(Extracts from a Letter of Dr. Kirk to Sir E. I. Mprchison.) 

Soon after my arrival in Zanzibar I had occasion to visit the mainland, in 
company with Captain Pasley, R.N., at whose disposal the Sultan kindly placed 
his steam-yacht for the trip. 

Our object was to inspect a place on the coast a little to the south of Zanzibar 
Island, where His Highness proposes esta.blish.ing a harbour for the convenience 
of vessels carrying off the produce of the interior. The point selected is in 
lat. 6° 49' s., and long, (on chart) 39° 17' e. It possesses great natural 
facilities, to which it is proposed adding buoys, to mark the passage, and a fort 
to give security. In the meantime a large body of slaves are engaged clearing 
a space for building, and the old corvette, Victoria, one of His Highness's ships, 
will be moored inside the harbour. Leaving Zanzibar about 10 a.m., we reached 
the harbour of Mozozima, or as it is now called Dar Salam, in time to have 
entered had we desired: we preferred remaining at anchor in the bay outside 
the reefs. This anchorage is well protected, by a group of small islands, from 
the south-west monsoon, and offers a most secure ground for ships of any size. 
These islands are called the Goonja : they are low flat spots, with steep or 
overhanging edges, from the constant action of the water on the coarse and 
loose tertiary sandstone of which they consist. 

The following morning we passed up the harbour under steam. At a mile 
and a half off shore the reefs came together so as to leave only a narrow passage, 
in which, however, there is not less than 5i fathoms, so that any vessel visiting 
this coast could easily enter, if the two points of reef were buoyed. Once 
inside the reef the passage is straight and clear, deepening as we advance, and 
with 7 fathoms between the sand-heads, which slightly overlap each other and 
completely close the harbour, except for a small line s.s.w., where it is open. 
Within the northern sand-head there is a recess, where the ground has been 
cleared for the town. 

To the south there runs a deep creek, one mile wide, with from 7 to 9 fathoms 
water, extending 4 miles, and shallower arms reaching still further. The banks 
of this natural and perfect harbour are steep, and about 30 feet high in some 
places, ao that there is no continuous mangrove-swamp near the place. The 
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country beyond is smooth and flat, with a distant ridge of about 500 feet, seen 
in the distance, perhaps 10 miles off. The vegetation is such as we are familiar 
with in tropical Africa, but containing many new species, which on this occa- 
sion I had not time to collect. The baobab-trees, which were still in full leaf, 
indicated a much moister region than we find on the Zambezi, where during 
the cool months these trees are bare and leafless. While we remained there 
was always a pleasant cool breeze most refreshing to us. 

When entering I had observed certain columns on the northern side, about a 
mile above the harbour mouth, and a small ruined edifice a few hundred yards 
further on, which had attracted my attention as being the only stone buildings 
visible. These are ascribed by the Arabs to the Portuguese, which seems 
quite improbable. To the old town the natives give the name of Bongoni. 
The ruined building consists of four walls, enclosing a space 8 yards long and 
4 wide, placed north and south. In each of the three southern walls we find 
a doorway, while the north wall has an arch of carved stone within a square 
moulding. This arch opens to a semicircular recess, or chancel, having three 
tiers of niches cut in stone. Outside the southern gate there is a deep well of 
brackish water. This building seems to belong to the older Arab times, pos- 
sibly before the East coast fell under the dominion of the Portuguese : this I 
conclude from the chancel pointing to Mecca, and not to the east. The columns 
proved to be very elaborately constructed, grand, obviously Moslem, and pro- 
bably of more recent date. Some have very neatly cut Arab inscriptions, 
while others have old pieces of Oriental pottery inserted in the face. 

The geology of the coast is extremely simple ; the sea-face presents a section 
of 30 feet of the upper strata. Those on the top are of loose but stratified sand, 
full of existing species of marine shells. This is the general surface-stratum of 
the plain, covered with a layer of soil more or less thick ; the marine-shells, 
however, showing wherever the sand comes to the surface. Under the sand 
we have a coarse stratified sandstone, also of marine origin, and tertiary or even 
post-tertiary date. 

This tertiary band coats the East African shore, and was found by us extending 
up the valley of the Eovuma for 80 miles, where it met with the stratified but 
older metamorphic rocks. On this coarse grey sandstone is found silioified 
wood, but it must not be confounded with the older sandstones which overlay 
the coal, and which also have superficial silicified wood on them. 

At Mozambique the island consists of this recent tertiary sandstone, cemented 
with much lime, the debris of shells and coral, while the opposite shore is of 
monoculiferous limestone, with sharks'-teeth and crustaceans. 

The result of our expedition was to convince us of the value of this place as 
a harbour. Whether it will be able' to draw trade from Zanzibar on the one 
hand, and the other coast ports, its rivals, on the other, is very uncertain. 



3. Land Journey along the Shores of the Persian Gulf, from Bushire to 
Lingah. By W. H. Coivill, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Bushire. 

(Communicated by the India Office.) 

[Extracts.] 

I take the liberty of forwarding a brief account of the country travelled over 
in my land journey from Bushire, following the coast line, to the port of 
Lingah. 

My party consisted of five private servants and two muleteers, with three 
horses and seven mules. I carried no tents and little baggage, so as to be 
enabled to move more easily. I experienced the greatest kindness all along the 



